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From this time Mr. Colvin's health began to fail
rapidly. This was not caused by the despatch, it was a
mere accident its arriving as the crisis of his malady was
approaching. The despatch had vexed him sadly, but
the vexation was not repeated. The communications
were again interrupted; from Calcutta, at least, no more
annoyances proceeded. Mr. Colvin had no particular
illness, none at least that the doctors could recognise,
but he felt weak, he felt weary. Soon he took to his
bed; he did not again leave it. He was very pa-
tient, very resigned, weary of this world, and willing to
quit it. He bade farewell to his son, gave his last
instructions, and awaited calmly the end that he felt
approaching.
As occasionally happens in such illnesses the end,
though from the first inevitable, was long delayed, longer
than he had expected, longer than his physicians thought
possible. He lingered so long that some of those about
him began to entertain hopes of his recovery, hopes that
he himself did not share.
Mr. Colvin was much respected; the news of his ill-
ness caused universal sorrow. The sorrow was sincere,
nevertheless it had the effect of making us very sociable.
We gathered in knots to hear the latest reports; we
assembled in the evenings to discuss them. There were
more tea parties at that period than at any other during
our confinement in the fort. For some days there were
contradictory rumours; it was given out that Mr. Colvin
was worse, then that he was better, then that he con-
tinued the same, till one afternoon it became known that
hope was over, and that he was dying.
There was a large party of us assembled that evening
on the terrace before the marble hall. Mr. Colvin's
apartments adjoined, the sounds of our voices could not